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MR. OSCAR WEIL ON THE NEW YORK 
FESTIVAL. 
TOO MUCH “ BIG THING.” — RIVAL CONDUCTORS. 
(From The Critic, May 7 and 21.) 
If an immense audience, an immense cho- 
rus, and an immense orchestra, together with 
reasonably smooth first performances and 
much hearty applause, mean success, the 
Music Festival, upon which Dr. Damrosch 
and his corps of aids have spent months of 
unceasing thought and labor, may be con- 
ceded to have made a most successful start. 
The opening concert, on last Tuesday even- 
ing, found the drill room of the Seventh 
Regiment Armory fairly filled by an audi- 
ence that is estimated to have numbered 
nearly ten thousand. Soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra were in full force, and possessed of 
a repose that betokened perfect confidence in 
their leader, as well as the consciousness of 
thorough and sufficient preparation for the 
task before them. Everything was auspicious. 
And, indeed, when we consider the difficul- 
ties that must in the very nature of things 
attend the performance on so large a scale as 
that designed by Dr. Damrosch, of works of 
such magnitude as those out of which he has 
composed the programme for this festival, it 
must be admitted that the result has been in 
many respects eminently satisfactory. Wheth- 
eran entirely satisfactory rendering of any 
musical work is possible by a chorus of such 
proportions, and in such an immense audito- 
rium, is, however, extremely doubtful. We 
are inclined to the opinion that it is not possi- 
ble, and the performances at the Armory 
only tend to strengthen and confirm the im- 
pression produced by previous attempts of the 
same nature. Even in countries where there 
exist large bodies of well-trained chorus- 
singers who can be brought together on 
special occasions, the more thoughtful mu- 
sicians have long since recognized the fact 
that just as the number is augmented beyond 
a certain point the effect (that is, the good 
effect) is weakened ; that the volume of tone 
(not noise) is not materially strengthened, 
whereas much (precision of attack, ensemble, 
as well as color, quality) is almost entirely 
sacrificed. The singers are distributed over 
a vast area, many of them beyond any such 
direct influence by the conductor as is one of 
the first essentials of a good ensemble; the 
masses (say the tenors and basses) at a great 
distance from each other, and consequently 
out of instantaneous hearing either of each 
other or of the distant parts of the orchestra ; 
and the anxiety to hear themselves (as an 


certain to lead even singers of experience 
into singing habitually too loud. Moreover, 
it is quite impossible that a chorus of such 
monstrous proportions should have sufficient 
rehearsal together. The training in separate 
bodies is very well as a mere preparation, so 
far as precision and accuracy are concerned. 
The real work, however, —that of getting 
the chorus to sing beautifully together, — re- 
mains still to be done, and can only be done 
by much and careful training as a body. 
Naturally this is, with us, for the present at 
least, entirely out of the question. If we 
wish to have choral performances on a grand 
scale, we must be content to take them with 
all their imperfections, and be satisfied with 
them. 

With the orchestra the matter is simpler. 
It will be long before we are able to get to- 
gether an orchestra (a good one) that will be 
too large to handle, and —setting aside the 
question of expense — there is no difficulty 
in the way of plenty of thorough rehearsal. 
But if we are to sing our oratorios in halls 
five or six times as large as those for which 
they were intended, with chorus and orches- 
tra in proportion, what are we to do for solo 
singers who will not be utterly dwarfed and 
lost in the immensity of their surroundings ? 
We have here a difficulty that is not to be 
overcome: Nature has set the limitation and 
we must abide by it. The tendency toward 
over-large auditoriums has of late been fre- 
quently deplored by the best dramatists, as 
well as by musicians; into illimitable space 
one can neither speak nor sing—he must 
shout. And ina hall that is large enough 
to seat ten thousand people, even the shout- 
ing of a single voice goes for very little, cer- 
tainly not for good singing. But if we are 
to have festivals on this scale, with chorus 
and orchestra numbering their thousands, and 
audiences in proportion, then there is hardly 
a doubt that Dr. Damrosch has given us the 
best that was possible under the circum- 
stances. An orchestra playing fairly well 
together (let us say quite as well as seemed 
possible, considering the remarkable manner 
in which it is distributed, of which more 
anon); a chorus that gets through its work 
with a certain rough, but sturdy coherence ; 
a feeble, colorless filling in of the solo work, 
and a general ensemble rather spirited and 
broad, that has, at least, this one valuable re- 
sult, that it leaves one longing to hear the 
great compositions (of which one gets at all 
events a general impression) really well done 
at some future time — these are in themselves 
something, though perhaps not all that was 
anticipated by a majority of the audience. 
The selection of Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum as the opening number of the Festival 
was an evidence of excellent judgment. The 
music went tolerably from the beginning, and 
improved toward the close of the work, so 
that the fugue, “ And we worship Thy name,” 
came out with considerable precision and 
élan. The solo work in the Ze Deum was, 
on the whole, singularly ineffective. Even 
Miss Cary, whose beautiful voice was as 
nearly satisfying as it is likely any voice 


eagerness to be heard, to lose control of her 
phrases. Signor Campanini and Mr. Whit- 
ney were scarcely heard at all; when they 
were it was not pleasantly. The orchestra 
was heard; frequently in two separate and 
distinct bodies, and then again en masse, just 
a tantalizing instant before or after the cho- 
rus. In the Zower of Babel (Rubinstein’s) 
everything moved more smoothly, and the 
performance of this great and difficult compo- 
sition, although not entirely free from blem- 
ish, much of it unavoidable in the very na- 
ture of things, may on the whole be pro- 
nounced successful and highly creditable to 
Dr. Damrosch. It,.as well as the Berlioz 
Requiem, which was the piece de resistance 
on Wednesday evening, brought to light 
some excellent work on the part of chorus, 
orchestra, and soloists, and appeared to fully 
impress the large audience with a sense of 
its vivid and picturesque beauty. Rubinstein 
has not given to the world a work more noble 
and truly beautiful than this cantata, or one 
more entirely his own in spirit, form, and 
color; it is a composition to be heard again 
and again, —as it will no doubt be, — and one 
that will always be assured of a warm wel- 
come. Besides the Requiem and Wagner’s 
Kaisermarch, Wednesday evening’s concert 
brought a new Festival overture, by Dr. 
Damrosch, a composition of quite undoubted 
merit and brilliant, sonorous effect. Although 
not strikingly novel, its themes and harmo- 
nies are interesting (the latter, perhaps, occa- 
sionally too deliberately so), the treatment of 
them broad and fine, and the scoring that of 
an accomplished musician. 

Our apprehensions as to the effect that 
Dr. Damrosch’s arrangement of his orches- 
tra would have on the purely instrumental 
numbers of the programme were fully borne 
out by the performance of Wednesday after- 
noon. It was unsatisfactory in the extreme. 
Not only were the wind instruments, reeds 
especially, often so far apart in their attack 
as to cause the entrance of the tone-body on 
one side to sound like an echo of that on the 
other, but even the strings were ragged and 
uneven. ‘This was particularly noticeable in 
the famous Walkiirenritt, which, ugly enough 
in itself, was rendered simply hideous by the 
jumble into which it was thrown. The Beet- 
hoven Symphony — the Fifth — fared some- 
what better from the fact that the tempo of 
the Allegro movements was taken very slow. 
The finale indeed seemed to us to be dragged 
beyond all reason or precedent, so that before 
twenty measures of it had been played, what 
had evidently been intended by the conductor 
for a broad, majestic movement, became a 
dull, heavy, and utterly wearisome pace. The 
Andante, on the other hand, seemed to be 
hurried, and lacked repose. The other in- 
strumental numbers were the Overture to 
Olympia, by Spontini—which might well 
have been spared in favor of some composi- 
tion of more value —and the garden-concert 
arrangement of Liszt’s Second Rhapsody. 
The soloists were Madame Gerster, who sang 
quite delightfully the aria with two flutes 
from L’ Htoile du Nord, and Miss Cary, who 
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notonous reverie, La Captive. Why any one 
should write a concert song with such per- 
sistent and very successful avoidance of either 
tune or intelligible rhythm, and then why any 
one else should sing it, we do not pretend to 
understand. The duo from Giulio Cesar 
(Handel) a charming and graceful bit of 
rococo, was beautifully treated by Madame 
Gerster and Miss Cary, and beautifully ac- 
companied by the orchestra as well. Signor 
Campanini, who was perceptibly nervous 
over his first singing of the ‘“* Love Song’ 
from the Walkiire, made ample amends in the 
repetition (a quite enthusiastic encore), and 
being more at his ease, sang beautifully. 
This, as the song is very difficult, means 
much. 

The chorus had evidently made of its share 
of the Festival a genuine labor of love. Not 
to mention the Messiah, with which most 
of the singers were probably familiar, there 
were, besides the “ Meistersinger ” chorus and 
the chorus in the “ Ninth Symphony,” three 
great choral works to be studied and re- 
hearsed. This means many rehearsals and 
much hard work. All that the chorus did in 
public was done as well as it could be done 
tinder the circumstances; from beginning to 
end the attack was, for the most part, even 
and neat, and the intonation excellent: we do 
not recall a single fault or blunder for which 
it could be held responsible. ‘The same may 
be said of the work of the orchestra. Indeed, 
there were moments in several of the per- 
formances (during the Lacrymosa of the 2e- 
quiem, the finale of the “ Fifth” and the 
andante of the * Ninth” symphonies) when it 
was only the coolness and steadiness of the 
orchestra that saved matters from going irre- 
trievably to pieces; when the conductor 
seemed (only seemed, however, for he was 
probably cool enough, though he had lost 
control of his beat) to have lost his head, and 
the orchestra kept ¢ts head beautifully. The 
work of the children (on the Saturday after- 
noon) was delightiul and full of promise. 
Nothing could possibly have been steadier 
than their singing, and that they had had the 
most excellent training was proved beyond 
doubt by the bits they had to sing without 
accompaniment. They ended so absolutely 
and exquisitely on the pitch that we have yet 
to hear the adult chorus that can surpass, 
even if it rivals, the purity of their intona- 
tion. 

We find, then, a public willing to come to 
and pay liberally for such concerts, a chorus 
ready to devote much time and pains to the 
preparation of new works, a conductor whose 
enthusiasm inspires those around him with 
something of his own devotion to his art, 
and an orchestra reliable in any of the emer- 
gencies that in great performances are likely 
to arise, and bearing itself bravely in the 
hottest moments of the battle. And yet, ex- 
cepting certain isolated bits of solo work, 
occasional moments in the larger choral com- 
positions, and the singing of the children, 
which was uniformly excellent, we must con- 
fess that from beginning to end the Festival 
gave us no moment of genuine musical en- 
joyment, seemed neither to have sprung 




















from nor to minister to a sense of art, brought 
no satisfaction of any kind, and taught no 
lesson, unless it was that of how not to do it. 
It was impossible not to hear within one’s 
self the constant suggestion, ‘ Musical hippo- 
drome,” and to wonder whether, if there were 
no rivalry of conductorship and struggle for 
notoriety and position in our midst, we should 
ever have been invited to expend so much 
labor, money, and “ gush” on such an utterly 
unmusical performance of fine compositions. 
We think not. The gist of the whole affair 
is probably to be found right here. We have 
two conductors with rival claims to preced- 
ence ; each has his following. With no 
public — ours least of all, for many reasons 
—would mere professional excellence suffice 
to establish their relative positions: it has to 
be done through the magnitude of their con- 
ceptions, magnitude in this case (where the 
one writes but little, and the other not at all) 
finding its expression mostly in the number 
of people they can get together for a per- 
formance, and the bigness or newness of the 
compositions they can put upon their pro- 
grammes. So we — who have never yet had 
a thoroughly satisfying performance on a 
reasonable scale of any one of the great cho- 
ral works, who have yet indeed to make the 
mere acquaintance of much of the standard 
repertoire, with whom, moreover, chorus- 
singing is still in its infancy — must needs 
put on our Festival programme no less than 
two new choral works of the largest dimen- 
sions and greatest difficulty of performance, 
handicapping them at the outset with chorus 
and orchestra of such proportions that it is 
simply impossible that they can be properly 
handled (that is, with thorough coherence of 
the masses, and anything of light and shade 
or color), and in a heH- in which the best of 
solo work could only go for nothing. What 
more is to be done in the Festival announced | 
for next year by Mr. Thomas — announced, | 
too, with most unseemly haste and more than 
questionable taste, just before the commence- 
ment of Dr. Damrosch’s—we cannot im- 
There are no more requiems for four 


























agine. 
orchestras to be struggled with; there is but 
one * Ninth Symphony ;”’ there is no larger 
available auditorium than the armory of the 
Seventh Regiment; and unless it is to be an 
open-air performance of the Lattle of Vittoria, 
with half a dozen batteries of artillery in 
support, we really cannot see what is to be 
its claim. To be sure, there is the Graner 
Mass of Liszt, and his Hlizabeth; they are 
pretty big scores. Or perhaps he might be 
induced to write some new thing that should 
be bigger and louder than any that Berlioz 
ever dreamed of, —say for eight orchestras, 
with a full chromatic scale of kettledrums in 
each ! 

The disposition of his chorus and orchestra 
had no doubt been carefully considered by 
Dr. Damrosch, whose great intelligence and 
experience we are as far from questioning as 
we are from conceding that his disposition 
was the best possible under the circumstances. 
Indeed, we are convinced that if he could 
have heard the effect produced by the orches- 
tra in the greater portion of the hall, he 


would have been the first to find fault with it 
and propose a‘massing of the various bodies 
of instruments. Grouped as they were, — 
that is, not grouped but separated, a complete 
set of wind instruments behind the long line 
of first violins on one side, and another be- 
hind the second violins, at a distance of about 
sixty yards, with the double-basses divided 
into two groups, —it was simply impossible 
that they should play accurately together. 
That they were not oftener apart was re- 
markable, and creditable —to the players. 
Neither Dr. Damrosch nor any other con- 
ductor could have held them so without the 
most extreme care on their own part. The 
chorus was also dispersed rather than massed, 
and its work consequently suffered in pre- 
cision of ensemble. The stage was at once 
too shallow and too broad; a slight addition- 
al depth would have permitted much greater 
compactness, which—together with the 
building in of the stage as a sounding-board 
— would, we believe, have remedied matters 
materially. ‘The real trouble, however, goes 
back to the inception of the whole affair: it 
was too big. No such chorus, orchestra, or 
hall were ever thought of by the composers 
of any of the works performed, unless it 
might be Berlioz, for whom it would be diffi- 
cult to make the tone-masses too large, and 
who probably had in mind very much this 
kind of thing in writing his Requiem; and 
we cannot but think it a pity that in a Festi- 
val involving so much labor and expense, so 
much fine music should be wantonly sacri- 
ficed in order that the apostle of noise should 
be afforded an eccasion to air his vapid ex- 
travagances. And in this even Berlioz 
agrees. In one of the papers, “A Zravers 
Chants,” he says: ‘“ Music must be heard 
near to; its principal charm disappears with 
distance; it is, at the very least, singularly 
modified and weakened. . . . Sound, beyond 
a certain distance, although we may hear it, 
is like a flame that we see, but the warmth 
of which we do not feel: . . . The effect of 
the orchestra in too large halls is defective, 
incomplete and false, inasmuch as it is other 
than that which the composer intended while 
writing his score, even if his score was written 
expressly for the large hall in which it was 
heard.” And again: ‘For the musical ac- 
tion of voices and instruments to be complete, 
all the tones must reach the listener simulta- 
neously, and with the same vitality of vibra- 
tion. Ina word, sounds written in score must 
reach the ear in score.” This, however, — 
simultaneity of vibration, the carrying of the 
tone-mass “in score,” that is, accurately to- 
gether, — is rendered as impossible by the too 
great separation of the tone-bodies as it is by 
the too great size of the hall. The mere im- 
posing effect on the eye of an army of singers 
and players, the full, satisfying tone that such 
an army produces in the broader choral pas- 
sages, — all this affects the unthinking public, 
which is stirred and excited by it knows not 
what. But it is only the lower musical na- 
ture that is reached by what is performed in 
this big rough-shod manner: the true art 
sense is not even touched. Noise is not ne- 





cessarily music; past a certain point is not 
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music at all. 
our festivals and other performances into the 
region of mere noise and claptrap, just so far 
are we leaving behind us the plane of true 
art, and descending to the level of noise- 
making. And festivals such as the one we 


And in just so far as we carry 


have just passed through are and can be at) 


best but a mere hodge-podge,— a musical de- 
bauch, in which what should be the inspiring 
wine of life is abused and spilled upon the 
ground. 

Of the performances themselves we have 
little more to say. That of the Messiah 
was more nearly satisfactory than any other 
of the great choral compositions. It had the 
advantage of being familiar to most of the 
singers, and is a work, moreover, that we are 
so accustomed to hearing sung in the English 
manner —?. e., with but little variation of 
light and shade — that it suffered less from 
the unwieldiuess of the masses than most of the 
others. The “ Ninth Symphony ” was about 
as bad a performance as we can imagine, 
coarse, crude, and ineffective. The baritone 
recitative in the last movement was, however, 
an exception. Of the purely orchestral work 
the best performances were probably the 
overture to the ‘ Meistersinger,” and the 














“ Preludes”’ of Liszt, the latter quite effec- 
tive and more nearly coherent than most of 
the others. The Schubert Duo-March ar- 
rangement is one on which Dr, Damrosch is 
hardly to be congratulated. The Schubert 
quality cannot be said to be improved by 
such bits of contrapuntal frippery as those 
with which the Doctor has embellished it; 
nor does he seem to us to have caught the 
spirit of either Schubert’s intention or his 
habitual style of instrumentation in his man- 
ner of scoring it. 
<unbiainia 


GOUNOD’S “LE TRIBUT DE ZAMORA.” 


The career of M. Gounod as an operatic com- 
poser is somewhat peculiar. After the produc- 
tion of his first opera, Sappho, in 1851, dramatic 
works followed at no very distant intervals from 
his pen. La Nonne Sanglante and Le Médecin 
malgré Lui led the way to his greatest work, 
Faust, which was first given in 1859. Faust was 
succeeded by Philémon et Baucis, La Reine de 
Saba, Mireille, La Colombe, and Roméo et Juliette, 
all of which, though containing many beauties, 
failed to repeat the success of Faust. After Ro- 
méo et Juliette the composer produced no opera 
for a period of ten years, though it was while in 
England during this time that he wrote the music 
to Polyeucte. Ilis only contributions to the stage 
were the incidental music to the plays of Les 
Detix Reines de France and Jeanne d’Arc. The 
latter, many of our readers will remember, was 
given in London at one of M. Gounod’s concerts 
in 1874.. After ten years’ abstention from the 
operatie stage, M. Gounod brought forward his 
-Cing Mars at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in April, 
1877, following it with Polyeucte at the Grand 
Opéra in October, 1878. Neither work, however, 
obtained more than a suceés d’estime,.— at least, if 
we may judge from the fact that neither has been 
since revived. Immediately after the production 
of Polyeucte it was announced that the composer 
was at work upon a new opera in four acts, Le 
Tribut de Zamora, which saw the light on the 
1st inst. 

Before speaking of the music of M. Gounod’s 
last work it will be best to give an outline of the 





libretto, which has been written by Messrs. 


D’Ennery and Brésil. The scene of the first act 
is a square at Oviedo. Manoél Diaz, a Spanish 
soldier, is about to be married to Xaima, when a 
troop of Arabs arrives, commanded by Ben-Said, 
an ambassador from the Caliph of Cordova, who 
comes to demand from Ramire II, King of Ovie- 
do, the tribute of Zamora, consisting of twenty 
young maidens. Among those on whom the lot 
falls to go into captivity is the young bride 
Xaima, whose charms at once excite the admira- 
tion of Ben-Said. ‘The second act passes in the 
suburbs of Cordova. While the Moorish soldiers 
are celebrating the anniversary of the battle of 
Zamora, an Arab oflicer, Hadjar, a brother of 
Ben-Said, is protecting from their insults a mad- 
woman, Ilermosa, one of the Spanish prisoners, 
who belongs to Ben-Said. Manoel, who, disguised 
as a soldier of Barbary, has followed Xaima to 
Cordova, is recognized by Hadjar, whose life he 
had saved on the field of battle. Informed of 
the loves of Manoél and Xaima, Hadjar prom- 
ises his preserver to ransom his bride; but at the 
sale of the captives which follows, Ben-Said, 
more and more in love with Xaima, outbids all 
other competitors, and carries her off to his 
harem. In the third act the scene presents Ben- 
Said’s palace. The Arab tries in vain to win the 
love of Xaima. Hadjar enters with Don Manoél, 
whom he presents to his brother as his preserver, 
and for whom he asks the freedom of the cap- 
tive. Ben-Said, on his refusal, is insulted and 
provoked by Don Manoél, who is, however, easi- 
ly disarmed, and is about to pay’for his temerity 
with his life, when Xaima enters. At her solicita- 
tion Ben-Said spares Don Manoél, but only on 
condition that he departs immediately. Xaima, 
left to herself, is in despair, when she is joined 
by Hermosa, who, in a scene in which she relates 
how her husband was killed at the massacre and 
burning of Zamora, gradually recovers her rea- 
son, and recognizes her daughter in the captive. 
In the fourth and last act the gardens of Ben- 
Said’s palace are seen. Manoél has scaled the 
walls to see Xaima for the last time. They re- 
solve to die together, and he is about to strike 
her to the heart and then to kill himself, when 
Hermosa appears, snatches the weapon from him, 
and conceals it in her bosom. ‘The lovers, left 
alone, are surprised by Ben-Said, who orders 
Manoél to be taken back under escort to Oviedo. 
He is removed, and the Arab renews his impor- 
tunities to his captive. He is interrupted by 
Hermosa, who begs him to restore her daughter 
to her. The chief, considering her still to be 
mad, treats her as such, when she suddenly draws 
from her bosom the weapon she had snatched 
from Manoél, and plunges it in his breast. She 
is seized by soldiers who enter, but is saved once 
more by Hadjar, who acquits her of blame on the 
ground of insanity. 

It will be seen from this sketch that the libretto 
is one which offers good situations to a composer ; 
but it is difficult to give a direct answer to the 
question whether Gounod has availed himself to 
the full of his opportunities. The impressions 
produced by a careful hearing of Le Tribut de 
Zamora are of a very mixed description. Of 
the musical skill, the stage experience, and the 
dramatic instinct of the composer of Faust, it is 
quite superfluous to speak; to these every page 
of his new opera bears tribute. But if it be 
asked, Has the composer given us here any new 
manifestation of his genius? Does his latest work 
contain anything which has not been heard be- 
fore? we are reluctantly compelled to answer in 
the negative. Le Tribut de Zamora contains 
some exceedingly graceful and charming ballet 
music, and has one magnilicent scene —the duet 
between Hermosa and Xaima, which concludes 
the third act, though even in this scene it is the 
appropriateness of the dramatic expression, 











rather than the novelty of the musical ideas, 
which chiefly strikes us. But the rest of the 
work, though never tedious nor dull, is absolutely 
wanting in freshness of ideas. Occasionally ac- 
tual reminiscences are to be found. For instance, 
in Hermosa’s song (Act IT), 
Ah! quelle joie 
L’ange m’envoie ! 

is a passage identical even in tonality with one of 
the most familiar phrases in Agatha’s great scene 
in the Freyschiitz; while the whole scene of the 
sale of the slaves, which forms the finale of the 
same act, would certainly never have been written 
in its present form but for the auction scene in 
La Dame Blanche. For this, however, we hold 
the authors of the libretto at least as responsible 
as the composer; for the situations are so paral- 
lel as to render a certain similarity in the musical 
treatment almost inevitable. Of suggestions of 
Faust and other of Gounod’s works, which are by 
no means unfrequent, we think less, for there are 
very few composers who do not at times repeat 
themselves. But besides such passages we find, 
almost throughout the work, that kind of indis- 
tinct reminiscence of other things which at times 
becomes positively irritating, because, while it 
sounds perfectly familiar, one vainly endeavors 
to recall exactly where one has heard it all be- 
fore. The finish of the workmanship, the taste 
and beauty of the orchestration, cannot be too 
highly praised; the one thing wanting is fresh- 
ness of idea. 

Among the best portions of the opera, besides 
the great duet mentioned above, may be named 
the very pretty opening chorus, the wedding cho- 
rus in the first act with the accompaniment of 
three church bells, the whole finale of the first 
act, the quaint march in D-minor accompanying 
the entrance of the Cadi (Act II), the delicious 
ballet music in the third act, and the great scene 
in the fourth between Hermosa and Ben-Said. 
On the other hand, several numbers might be 
named which are decidedly commonplace, while 
one or two are even vulgar. 

The performance was one of high excellence. 
The place of honor certainly belongs to Mdlle. 
Krauss, whose acting as Hermosa showed her to 
be a tragedian of a very high order. Her im- 
personation of the mad and despairing mother 
reminded us forcibly of artists no less great than 
the late lamented Tietjens and Frau Materna. 
As a singer we cannot speak so highly of her. In 
the dramatic moments she has a tendency to force 
her voice and to sing out of tune. Besides this, 
the tremolo, which is the vice of the French 
school, and from which scarcely one of the sing- 
ers at the Grand Opéra is exempt, was at times 
painfully noticeable. Malle. Daram (Xaima) is 
a most pleasing, intelligent, and satisfactory ar- 
tist without being actually great. M. Lassalle, 
who is well known to our London audiences, was 
extremely fine, both asa singer and actor, as 
Ben-Said; while M. Sellier, in the important 
part of Manoel, showed himself the possessor of 
a very fine tenor voice, which. he used most ar- 
tistically. ‘The Hadjar of M. Melchissédek was 
another most praiseworthy performance, while 
the smaller parts were, without exception, satis- 
factory. The band and chorus, directed by M. 
Altes, left absolutely nothing to desire, while the 
mise en scene and the incidental ballet were no 
less tasteful, elaborate, and even gorgeous. 

The reception of the work by the audience, 
which filled every seat of the immense house, was 
favorable without being enthusiastic. To an 
English hearer, the disciplined applause of the 
claque produced at times a somewhat amusing 
effect, especially when, as not unfrequently hap- 
pened, the rest of the house was to all appear- 
ance totally apathetic. These things, however, 
are managed differently in France. If Le Tribut 
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de Zamora should have a long run, we think it | school is Mme. Arabella Goddard. 
will be owing to the excellence of the perform-} great English pianist her rank is impossible in 
ance, and especially to the acting of Mdlle. | the teeth of her Continental reputation among 


To deny the 


ambitious clamorer for more than music chooses 


| skill — what more can be wanted to interpret that 
| The gentle Lisztess has yet to show 


to give? 


Krauss, which alone is worth the journey to| European artists, by whom, as travelled artists | whether her powers are sufficiently expanded for 
’ ) » 9) , ) } 

Paris to see, rather than to the intrinsic merits of | well know, she is unanimously acknowledged. As | the legitimate to edge its way within the broad 

Mme. Schumann is absolutely subjective, so is | embrace with which she has evidently clasped its 


the music. — London Atheneum. 
ee ae 
LADY PIANISTS. 
To the Editor of the London Musical World : — 


Mme. Goddard entirely objective. 


Like Holman 
Hunt among painters, she is the apostle of detail. 
She approaches her composer and his ideas from | threes.” 


reverse. 
In Germany they say, “all good things 
As lady pianists are essentially 


go in 
good 


| 
| 


without, and laboriously interprets in a series of | things, let me stay my pen after alluding to these 


Sir, —“ Moi, je ne connais pas de rival,” was | finished and exquisite touches, each perfect in 


the characteristic speech of R—n to “ Professor” 
E—a; at least, so the nothing-if-not-anecdotal, 


veteran was wont to quote as an example of the 
ingrain vanity of “ genius.” 

But perhaps there was more of fact than of 
vanity in the proposition, when dispassionately 
considered. A celebrated executant scarcely has 
rivals, for the very solution of the question why 
A succeeds when Z fails is this: A does some- 
thing unlike his predecessors, while Z may repeat 
and even improve upon them, only what he does 
has been heard before. ‘The world does not want 
to hear what it has heard before. It wants some- 
thing new. It has a laurel wreath in reserve for 
individuality. It does not particularly care what 
individuality, being ready to accept grave, gay, 
deep, superficial, in turn; but individuality alone 
holds the ticket of admission to the dais where 
“the World,” enthroned, dispenses the prizes. 

Cast even a cursory glance at the list of the 
names the world has adopted as “rulers of their 
kind,” and it will be found that scarcely two 
among them were couples in theory and thought, 
or in feeling and expression. 

For example, take the feminine pianoforte- 
players who have “made their names.” ‘They 
are by no means fair blooms upon a common. 
stalk. Their individuality is as various as the 
countries which gave them birth. Yet each is as 
entitled to admiring respect as she is open to crit- 
icism. As it is human to err, so the very charm 
of a human gift is closely connected with its im- 
perfection. It is the imperfections as well as the 
gifts of a few feminine leaders of the pianoforte- 
executants that I propose to enumerate. 

First and ‘foremost, Clara Schumann. First, 
because the root of her talent lies undeniably the 
deepest. A humorist has said, “that before you 
can understand a German, you must dig him up 
by the roots.” Although this scarcely applies to 
executants, there are cases where the hearer will 
not rightly judge certain celebrated German vir- 
tuosi unless in a thoughtful mood; especially 
Mme. Schumann, with whom accuracy of detail 

holds a secondary rank. Intensely subjective, 
her thoughts, her fingers, are to her merely the 
medium between the composer she interprets and 
the minds of her listeners. She forgets herself, 
her abstraction even leading to unconscious man- 
nerisms, and her listeners follow her, and think 
more of the composition than of its exponent. 
As the composer’s ideas are so forcibly impressed 
upon her audience, their attention is riveted upon 
these, and the slight technical failures of the 
pianist — blurred minutia, slurred passages — ap- 
peal to dulled ears. The power present is sub- 
jective, self-abnegatory ; as it is a strong power it 
rules so as to make the audience subjective and 
self-abnegatory also, in a fainter degree, —sub- 
jective, because they are thinking of what they 
are hearing rather than how they are hearing; 
self-abnegatory, because all Mme. Schumann’s 
admirers seem with common consent to waive in- 


itself. 
leaves a quantity of minute memories rather than 
a sound, if incomplete, general notion, this is the 


fault of the objective school rather than of its faith- 


ful, if unimpassioned, priestess. ‘The roughest 
grumblers against the “Goddard” school of 
pianoforte-playing admit that while hearing the 
English pianist they have experienced certain 
sensations so intricate and subtle that for the 
moment they were enslaved. They admit that 
each effect was produced at the exact instant, 
that no pianissimo nor sforzando was wanting, 
the diminuendi and crescendi being wrought 
with an enthralling nicety ; “yet, after all, it was 
but an efligy hammered out by rule,” is the final 
growl of the Subjectives— the “rough-and- 
ready’ clamorers for the Idea]. If it is an un- 
tidy, even ugly, ideal, no matter. They would ac- 
cept the most grotesque “living thing” rather 
than the polished symmetry of the most smilingly 
beautiful statue. . .. Yet there are those whose 
love of Order keeps them content at the feet of 
Beauty, even if that Beauty be petrified, change- 
less; and at the head of these, so far as pianoforte- 
playing is concerned, Arabella Goddard sits upon 
a throne which can never be usurped. As there 
can never be another Clara Schumann, so there 
can never be another Arabella Goddard. 

In all of the supplementary life humanity calls 
“art” there are two legitimate schools, the sub- 
Jective and objective ; the subjective sacrificing the 
actual to the ideal, the objective claiming to reach 
the ideal through the actual. I have alluded to 
these natural laws as exemplified in the heads of 
feminine pianoforte-players; but there are cer- 
tain wandering spirits who are essentially demo- 
cratic and sybversive, and who, pretending to be 
bound by no rules, enlist themselves under those 
which are most cruel, most inconsiderate, because 
they are outside known law. 

In all time, in all species of art, there are these 
erratic beings. We generally see a full crop ap- 
pear when art has become more than usually arbi- 
trary, didactic, and consequently empty. In the 
annals of pianoforte-playing, the smooth allitera- 
tion of a Hummel and a Cramer was followed by 
the sudden appearance on the stage of — a Liszt. 
This is not the time nor the place (nor do I, 
your humble correspondent, possess the power) to 
discuss the position in the musical universe of this 
clittering meteor. But it is undeniable that he 
became a leader (of negation?) and that he had 
myriads of followers. In pianoforte-playing he 
has his women emulators. Among these stands 
pre-eminent the Austrian, Sophie Menter. 

Such a perfect specimen of a feminine follower 
of the Liszt school we have not as yet seen. 
Mme. Menter is eminently fitted for her vocation 
physically — being large and loosely made — and 
mentally, her interpretations being also large and 
loose and without the concentrated tenderness 
which is generally to be traced in a woman’s 
doings. Wherever the music she undertakes to 





dividual tastes and predilections, to which her 
somewhat uncouth and rugged execution can sel- | 
domappeal. This ruling power belongs to leaders | 
only. Clara Wieck-Schumann is the leader of a 
school. She has, and will have, followers and 


imitators; but she cannot have a successor. 


interpret vouchsafes a subject, that subject is dis- 
jointed and vague, ill suited to feminine feeling. 
Mme. Menter, however, by reason of her peculiar 
temperament, augments these subjects with her 
singularly similar individuality; therefore we 
hear Liszt emphasized, a boon to Liszt-lovers. 


If the succession of atomic impressions 


—three heads of schools—and not weary your 
readers nor trespass upon your space by alluding 
to a crowd, which could only be classified below 
them. I am, sir, your obedient servant, <A. L. 


a 
A MODEL THEATRE. 


The company of the Court Theatre at Saxe- 
Meiningen has acquired a remarkable and peculiar 
reputation in Germany. This is due not merely to 
the excellence of the performances in their own 
theatre, but to those which they have given in 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and other cities. It is a 
common custom in Germany for single actors to 
be invited to join other companies for a few 
weeks, when they are called “guests,” in order 
that they may play the parts in which they have 
acquired the greatest distinction at home. In the 
case of the Meiningen theatre, however, it is not 
single actors who make these friendly expeditions 
to other places, but the entire company, so that 
“ Die Meininger” have come to be spoken of col- 








lectively, as a body of persons governed by a par- 
ticular system and animated by a common pur- 
pose. In fact, their visits to German towns are 
regarded, both by themselves and others, as mis- 
sionary enterprises, the object of which is the im- 
provement of the stage. Reformers, especially 
those who wear their badges openly on their 
sleeves, are usually regarded with suspicion, if 
not with dislike. The Meiningers, on the con- 

















The leader of another (the directly opposite) 


A large tone, a large delivery, large executive 





trary, have become extraordinarily popular. 
Wherever they go the theatre is crowded : not once 
merely, but night after night, so long as they can 
be prevailed upon to stay; and they are usually 
pressed to repeat their visit at the earliest oppor- 
tunity possible. Up to this time they have never 
played out of Germany. Now, however, they 
are about to give a series of performances at 
Drury Lane Theatre. When the present grand 
duke succeeded his father, in 1866, he found a 
company at the Hof Theatre neither better nor 
worse than in other German towns of the same 
importance. It was, as is customary, a double 
cotppany, giving operas and plays on alternate 
eveénings. The duke, however, actuated by a 
laudable desire of doing one thing well, soon 
made up his mind to abandon opera and to devote 
his energies to the representation of plays as com- 
pletely as the resources and limits of the stage 
would allow. The condition of the German 
theatre, so he thought, was not satisfactory. 
Modern pieces, such as translations of popular 
French novelties, light comedies and farces, nvight 
be put on the boards as well as they deserved to 
be; but the higher forms of the modern drama, 
the classical masterpieces of Germany, and the 
plays of Shakespeare, whom, as is well known, 
the Germans have adopted and made their own, 
were performed in a very slovenly fashion. It 
needed a very critical eye to perceive this. Eng- 
lishmen who have had the good fortune to see 
Faust or Hamlet at one of the great German the- 
atres have rejoiced that there was still a stage on 
which poetical plays could be represented with 
respect to the author’s own intention, without cur- 
tailment from deference to the habits of the 
audience or some stupid tradition of the stage, 
and, as it appeared to them, with far greater at- 
tention to details and to the adejuate presenta- 
tion of the minor characters than is possible in 
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England. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, how- 
It appeared to him | 


ever, thought otherwise. 
that, while one or two parts were intrusted to | 
actors of talent, the rest were neglected; that the 
scenery was too often inappropriate ; and that 


curacy. 
these defects in his own theatre. 
produced there the same pains were to be be- 
stowed on the small parts as on the great ones. 
Self-assertion on the part of any member of the 
company was not to be thought of. It is one of 
his principles that there should be no “supers” 
in his theatre: only actors and actresses, any of 
whom must expect, if need be, to be called upon 
to take the smallest parts. When a piece has 
been selected for performance, the principal parts 
are first studied under his own direction, and 
often in his own presence, until he is satisfied ; 
after which the different scenes are gradually put 
together and rehearsed over and over again, 
always with the scenery and all the persons, 
whether speaking or silent, who are to appear in 
them, so that complete harmony may be produced, 
and everybody, small as well as great, may feel 
their responsibility in the perfect realization of 
the picture. By this means carelessness and list- 
lessness on the part of the lookers-on are avoided. 
They are made to understand that gestures may 
be as eloquent as words, and that each member of 
acrowd ought to possess a distinct and definite 
individuality while taking part in a common 
action. In consequence, the throngs that fill the 
stage in such plays as Julius Cesar, Fiesco, and 
Wallenstein’s Camp (all of which are to be given 
in London) are said to be quite wonderful in their 
reality, and in the way in which varieties of 
nationality and motive are indicated. “ Work,” 
says the duke, “is the secret of the Meiningers’ 
success;” and the verdict of German audiences 
is wholly in his favor. Wherever the Meiningers 
perform they leave their mark behind them by 
stimulating audiences to demand, and managers 
to attempt, increased efficiency in these really im- 
portant matters, which are often regarded as ac- 
cessories upon which neither time nor thought 
need be expended. It must not, however, be sup-. 
posed that the abolition of the detestable star sys- 
tem has rendered the performance of any great 
work inadequate. If no performer be pre-emi- 
nent, on the other hand no one is admitted who is 
inadequate. The average is remarkably high. — 
Boston Herald. 


—__>—_——_ 


READING FROM FIGURED BASS. 


It is now some eighteen months ago that the 
leader of the Musical Standard was devoted to 
the subject of Reading from Score, — that branch 
so necessary, yet so neglected in the studies of the 
young musician of to-day. Already a change for 
the better has taken place since the University of 
Cambridge has included it in their examination 
for the degree of Bachelor in Music. Hand-in- 
hand with the study of score reading — in fact 
one might almost call it the preparatory study — is 
that of reading from figured bass. If one could 
take the average opinions of the musical profes- 
sion on this branch, it would probably be that it 
is only useful to the cathedral organist in playing 
from old scores. Even those professors who 
teach harmony to their pupils rarely extend their 
labors to the rightful end by making their schol- 
ars apply their theory to their playing, thus 
watching the chord formations and analyzing 
them as “they go by. 

Harmony, it is egmmonly supposed, is neces- 
sary to any one wishing to be a composer, wish- 
ing to pass some examination, or wishing for the 
honor of adding some letters to the flourish after 





figured bass. 
[almost say there was no other way of playing. 


From the epoch of Peri, Viadama, and Monte- 
the costumes and accessories lacked historical ac-| verde (who first used this method), down almost 
He therefore set to work to correct | to the beginning of the present century, including 
In every play | Bach and Handel, it was the custom to write for 
But 


| the organ part simply a figured bass line. 
the pendulum has now swung to the other side, 
and all music, whether for organ or piano, is 
written out in full. The player of a hundred 
years ago used his mind as he filled up from the 
simple figured bass elaborate and artistic accom- 
paniments. The player of to-day, as compared 
with his predecessor, a mere machine, uses only 
his fingers to play the notes already printed for 
him. A barrel-organ can play (and often far 
more correctly) the usual work of a modern 
player; but no machine, however skilfully con- 
structed, could fill up the chords of a figured 
bass. So far, however, only one side of the sub- 
ject has been treated. It remains now to show 
that this branch of the art is useful to the per- 
former of to-day, as well as interesting to the 
student of the past. 

Firstly, it enables him to read at sight with far 
greater ease. The man who is accustomed to 
play from a figured bass has no need to read 
carefully every note. He glances at the chord, 
not as four, five or six individual notes, but as a 
concrete mass, and plays it, while the poor per- 
former, who studies alone the practical side, reads 
up each note one after another, and at last, after 
far greater labor and expenditure of time, arrives 
at the same result. ‘To the organist, where the 
masses of notes in chords are often huge, it be- 
comes doubly helpful. Take such a piece, for 
instance, as Guilmant’s celebrated Cheeur in D. 
What labor for the performer to read up often 
the eight or even nine notes that sometimes make 
up the chords contained in the piece! Yet how 
easy for the theoretical student to cast his eye on 
the mass—a simple chord, not nine separate 
notes, but the major common chord of D. It is 
of course true that harmony must be carefully 
and, as the old Puritans would have said, “ pain- 
fully ” studied, before every chord can be told at 
a glance; but when once this has been achieved 
the ease obtained in performance is immense. 
low is it obtainable? A most simple plan pre- 
sents itself. When studying harmony, before 
writing down exercises let them be played through 
first, then written, and when the chapter or sec- 
tion, say on chords of the seventh or on suspen- 
sions, is ended, let the pupil play over his cor- 
rected exercises and then play the figured basses 
from the text-book. Were this plan adopted by 
professors of harmony, far more practical re- 
sults would attend their labors. In yet another 
form this study is useful to the organist. Extem- 
pore playing is of two kinds, — that which flows 
without mental effort and that of which each 
chord and phrase has to be carefully thought out. 
How is it possible that this latter can be well 
done without a practical knowledge of harmony ? 
To the harpist, who so often has to “vamp” an 
accompaniment to a song, it is again of use. 
Lastly, it is scarcely possible properly to play 
the piano without some understanding of it. 
Professors tell their pupils that the “ sustaining ” 
pedal is never to be used beyond the limit of one 
chord. How often arise cases in which, to one 
ignorant of the practical side of harmony, it is 
an impossibility to know when the chord has 
really ended; or again, when one discordant note 
foreign to the sustained chord appears and is 
carefully prolonged by the pupil to the agony of 


of most things may be compared to the swing of 
the pendulum ; so in regard to reading from 
There was a time when one might 


ject, since it is included in the tests at the exam- 
inations for members of their profession; but its 
universal value has unfortunately during the past 
few decades been sadly overlooked. Now, how- 
ever, in this period of mnsical awakening in 
which we find ourselves, it is to be hoped that the 
excellent study of reading from figured bass 
may once more be revived. — Frank J. SAWYER 
(Lond. Mus. Standard). 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


We have recently enjoyed several opportunities 
of witnessing the method and results of teaching 
vocal music in our public schools. We copy else- 
where an account of one of these illustrations in 
the Hancock Grammar School for girls. It was 
simply an ordinary specimen of the lesson given 
once in two weeks to the three younger classes by 
Mr. Holt. Perhaps, owing to Mr. Holt’s rematk- 
able tact and individual faculty, the example was 
above the average; yet essentially the same 
method is pursued in all the schools, by other ex- 
cellent teachers, and this method is the result of 
the experience and thought of all of them. It 
first took root, however, in the primary schools, 
when a man possessed with the genius of love 
and patience for such work in such a humble 
sphere, Mr. Luther W. Mason (now doing the 
same work in Japan), began to teach the smallest 
children how to sing naturally and sweetly, first 
by ear and then by note. That was in 1864. 
For simple songs he used the first part of “ Hoh- 
mann’s Practical Course.” He taught them to 
sing the scale to a single syllable (Ja), with the 
Do, Re, Mi, with the letters C, A, B, ete., and 
with the numerals denoting the tonic relations 1, 
2, 3, etc. In one year he had established his sys- 
tem in one hundred and eighty-five of the two hun- 
dred and fifty primary schools. It was not long 
before they began to sing by note in parts of 
simple harmony. This method was adopted and 
developed further in the grammar schools by Mr. 
Sharland and others, and in the Girls’ High and 
Normal School by Mr. Eichberg, who for some 
years has held the position of superintendent of 
the musical instruction in ali the public schools. 
Yet even now it is only ideally that the system 
can be called complete. As practically embodied 
it is like the old maps in which large regions, un- 
explored, are only vaguely outlined. Since Mr. 
Mason’s departure the primary schools have 
been left to the regular teachers of the schools, 
who had imbibed something of the art from the 
originator, and the Boys’ Latin and English High 
Schools have been almost wholly neglected. 
Questions have arisen and wavering policies pur- 
sued. The fit of municipal economy has interfered 
destructively. Then the whole method is in con- 
troversy still. Some would abolish staff notation, 
and have children tanght upon the “ Tonic Sol- 
Fa” system. Others cry out against the absurdi- 
ty, as they think, of what they call the “ movable 
Do,” instead of always associating Do, Re, Mi, 
ete., with one and the same absolute pitch. 

Mr. Holt’s lesson fully proved the Tonic Sol- 
Fa system to be quite unnecessary; while as to 
the ‘movable Do,” or the making Do stand for 
the key-note of whatever scale, it was manifest to 
all present that the children made the transpo- 
sitions with unerring certainty, and, as it seemed, 
instinctively, without conscious intellectual effort. 
In this way the scholar learns not only to strike 


” 





the master. But enough has been said as to the 
use of reading from figured bass. The attention 





his name. It may truly be said that the history 





of young organists has been directed to the sub-! other and to the fundamental or key-tone of 


the given tone, but he unconsciously learns at the 
same time the relations of the tones to one an- 
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whatever scale. 
tion of “absolute pitch” with those who may be 
capable of that anyway? Not in the least. So 
there is something gained, and nothing lost. 

Mr. Holt’s The children 
are made to feel and recognize the tones as men- 
tal objects; while whatever of theory, or gram- 
mar, or arbitrary conventional signs and devices 
may be involved in the process, they get it all un- 
consciously, as one learns to know the streets, 
with the shop signs, by often passing through 
them. He does not make the great mistake of 
puzzling them with theory before they know mu- 
sic, which is like the old absurdity of teaching 
English grammar, the most abstract of studies, to 
young children. 

The reading and singing in parts, the training 
of the ear to harmony, was very beautiful. And 
the power of sustaining a tone while other voices 
moved into a neighbor tone, producing passing 
dissonance resolving into harmony, was finely il- 
lustrated when the teacher used two pointers, 
thereby extemporizing what was literally count- 
But more hereafter. 


teaching is objective. 


erpoint ! 
Sores 
BERLIOZ’S REQUIEM. 
(Concluded.) 

No. 6. (Lacrymosa.) The longest movement 
in the whole Requiem. The rhythm of the or- 
chestra is peculiar, and can best be shown by 
quotation : — 
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This theme is worked out at great length, and 


Does this prevent the recogni- | 


well. Unless the chorus sing with something ay sce almost sing themselves, and require no 


| nobility of style, and great breadth in phrasing, 
there is much danger of the music reminding one 
of some of the slow ensemble pieces 
ern Italian opera; things from which it differs 
widely in spirit, although it resembles them some- 
what in the method of its development and the 
pertinacious swing of its rhythm. 

No. 7. (Offertorium.) A long fugued move- 
ment in D-minor, for orchestra without trumpets, 
trombones or drums, two ophicleides being used 
at times, very like contrafagotti, to strengthen the 
basses. ‘The general character of the music is 
that of the slow fugued marches which Berlioz 
was fond of writing (the one in the Lnfaunce du 
Christ, for example); marches more by their 
steady, onward progression than by their rhythm. 
Of all the things of this sort Berlioz has written, 
this one seems to me to be the most thoroughly 
beautiful. It is a gem in its way. While the or- 
chestra is thus engaged, the chorus repeat at in- 
tervals, soflo voce (in unison and octaves), the text 
of the Ofertorium; “ Domine Jesu Christe, Rex 
gloria, libera animas omnium fidelium defunc- 
torum,” ete. The choral phrase to which this 
text is sung bears no rhythmic relation to the mu- 
sic of the orchestra, and consists of only two notes, 
A and B-/lat, repeated over and over again. The 
monotony of this psalmody contrasts finely with 
the rich variety of figures and instrumental tints 
The effect of the whole is sin- 
cularly impressive. Near the end the orchestra 
becomes silent, while the chorus still repeats its 
droning murmur: “ Quam olim Abrahe, et semini 
when at the word “ promisisti,” the lar- 
mony gets fuller and fuller, until a beautiful ca- 
dence in D-najor (twice repeated) brings the 
movement to a close. 

No. 8. ( Hostias et Preces.) A four-part chant 

for male chorus, containing some exquisitely 
beautiful harmony. ‘he orchestra is, for the 
most part, silent, playing a long-sustained and 
swelled chord after every sentence sung by the 
chorus. ‘These chords in the orchestra may be 
ranked among the most original “ effects ” in the 
whole work. Here Berlioz has made an orches- 
tral experiment which no one has ever attempted 
to reproduce, in spite of the striking and almost 
unearthly beauty of the effect he has succeeded 
in obtaining. Indeed, any reproduction would be 
the sheerest plagiarism. These chords are in 
four-part harmony, written for three flutes and 
eight tenor trombones, the flutes playing the three 
upper notes of each chord high above the staff, 
while all the trombones play the bass note in uni- 
son, and in their very lawest register. Thus there 
is a gap of three, and sometimes four, octaves be- 
tween the bass and the part next above it. The 
effect is wonderfully beautiful; Berlioz has best 
described it himself, in his “ Zraité d’Instrumen- 
tation,” as follows: — 
“The sound of the flutes, separated from that 
of the trombones by an immense interval, seems to 
thus be the very high harmonic resonance of the 
latter.” Qne would naturally think that the 
eight trombones, playing in unison, would largely 
over-balance the three flutes, but such is not the 
case ; the dynamic equilibrium is perfect. 

No. 9. ( Sanctus.) Surely few things in 
sacred music can be called more divinely beautiful 
than this tenor sulo, each phrase of which is an- 
swered in turn by the three-part female chorus. 
This solo would of itself suflice to show that Ber- 


” 


in the orchestra. 


” 


e] us, 





with avery firm hand, the orchestra gradually 
growing stronger and stronger, until all the vast 
army of instruments lend their voices to the bil-| 
lowing tide of harmony. There is but little va-/ 
riety: the music rolls on and on with the terrible | 
persistency of Fate. Formally, it is the simplest | 
movement in the Requiem; it is one continuous 
Yet it is not by any means easy to sing 





wail. 





on less ambitious notes, 


lioz’s exhaustive knowledge of all the resources 
of the orchestra, and his exceptionally skilful 
treatment of the same, were fully equalled by his 


skill in treating the human voice. Although the | 


solo is written ‘almost exclusively in the highest | | ceeding Mr. C 
register of the tenor vuice, it is as easily mastered | 


by the singer as hosts of other songs which run 








in mod-| general sense of t 
| 


sustained notes in altissimo. 


| effort on the part ail the performer. The music 
is full of striking enharmonic modulations, yet the 
he tonality ()-/lat-major) is se- 
curely preserved. The orchestral accompaniment 
consists of violas playing a four-part tremolo, while 
a flute and four solo violins con sordini play long- 
The effect is of the 
most luminous; the music is white with a heav- 
enly radiance. This wonderful Andante is fol- 
lowed by a short, spirited three-part tonal fugue, 
almost without accompaniment, to the words: 
* JTosanna ‘” The second violins 
double the soprani, the ’celli double the tenors, 
The 
Then the “ Sane- 
” is repeated note for note, the ’celli now play- 


in excelsis. 
and the double-basses double the basses. 
rest of the orchestra is silent. 
tus 
ing a low bass under the tremolo of the violas, 
while every now and then a pianissimo note is 
struck by the big drum and cymbals. Then the 
fugue is repeated in turn, now accompanied by 
the full orchestra (cornets and ophicleides being 
substituted for the more usual trombones), while 
the first violins, divided into four parts, continue 
their long altissimo notes. 

No. 10. (Agnus Dei and Requiem.) The 
wooden wind instruments play a series of sim- 
ple triads, separated by long rests, each chord 
being re-echoed in turn by the violas. The sue- 
cession of chords is peculiar: A-major, B-/lat- 
major, A-minor, C-major, A-minor, D-najor, G- 
major. It seems like harmonies from the other 
world, the mysterious effect being enhanced by 
the wonderful way in which Berlioz has combined 
the instruments. I have never heard such a hol- 
low, almost ghastly, tone proceed from instru- 
ments. It sounds as if the chords were played 
by the ghosts of flutes and reeds. The Agnus 
itself is but a repetition of the music of the Hos- 
tias in a different rhythm. 

The closing Lequiem is also a repetition, note 
for note, of the first number of the work, to 
which is now added a most beautiful Amen in G- 
major. In this Amen, all the sixteen trombones 


(playing in four-parts), and all the drums, are 
added to the original orchestra. Musically speak- 
ing, it consists of a series of six distinct cadences, 
all of which close on the chord of G-major. ([ 


W. F. A. 


quote only the chorus-parts.) 

















A- men, A-men, 


Bass. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 





The readers of the Evening Transcript are to be 


| congratulated on the fact that Mr. William F. Apthorp 


has undertaken. the duties of musical critic in that 


bright and independent, no longer ‘little’ paper, sue- 


Clement, who assumes the chair of editor- 
Mr. F. H. Jenks looks after the theatres, ete. 
Tue HArvArD MusIcaL ASSOCIATION will give 


| in-chief. 





| orchestral concerts at the Boston Museum on Thursday 
The very high pas- afternoons, December 8, 1881, January 5, January 26, 
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February 16 and March 9, 1882. The orchestra will 

number sixty players, with Carl Zerrahn as conductor 
and Bernard Listemann as leading first violin. Season 

tickets (to be procured only through members of the 

Association), $5.00 each; single tickets, $1.50. 

Ata meeting of the Apollo Club, June 7, the fol- 
lowing-named officers were elected for the ensuing 
term : President, John Phelps Putnam; Vice-President, 
Robert M. Morse, Jr.; Clerk, Arthur Reed; Treasurer, 
Charles T. Howard; Librarian, John N. Danforth; 
Musical Director, B. J. Lang; Committee on Music, 
Allen A. Brown, for three years; Committee on Voices, 
Join H. Stickney, William P. Blake, Edward C. 
Moseley, Henry M. Aiken. 

—— At the annual meeting of the Cecilia, held June 
9, the following were elected ofticers: President, S. 
Lothrop Thorndike; Vice-President, 8S. W. Langmaid; 
Secretary, George O. G, Coale; Treasurer, Arthur Reed; 
Librarian, Henry G. Carey; Directors, A. Parker 
Browne; George E. Foster, I. F. Kingsbury, W. J. 
Windram. 

— A concert by some of the pupils of the Peter- 
silea Academy was given Thursday night in the Union 
Hall, before a large audience. The programme was a 
varied one, and included, besides piano-playing, two 
readings and two songs by young ladies, and a cornet 
solo. Above the general excellence of the piano-play- 
ing, that of Master Milo Benedict at once impressed 
itself as being remarkable, both in execution and in- 
telligent interpretation. He is an exceedingly interest- 
ing boy of about fourteen, whose talent fur the piano 
is particularly wonderful, in that he gives to his play- 
ing very much more refined and delicate expression 
than could be expected from one of his years. The 
playing of Miss Lottie Du Vernet and the reading of 
Miss Susie Porter were also especially enjoyable. — Ad- 
vertiser. 

—— At the closing concert by the Schubert Club of 
Salem, last evening, there were presented the cantata 
of The Crusaders, by Niels W. Gade, Mrs. E. Hum- 
phrey Allen singing the part of Armida, Dr. 8. W. 
Langmaid that of Rinaldo, and Mr. A. F. Arnold that 
of Peter the Hermit; selections from the Ancient 
Mariner, Dr. Langmaid singing the tenor solos and 
Mr. Arnold the bass. The performances were under 
the direction of Mr. W. J. Winch, and gave great sat- 
isfaction. — Transcript, June 4, 

— The Philharmonic Society will give eight con- 
certs for the benefit uf its associate members next sea- 
son, the dates being the following: Thursday evenings, 
November 10, December 1, December 22, January 12, 
February 2, February 23, March 16, and April 13. The 
details of the scheme of progratinnes will not be acted 
upon until action is taken in regard to a conductor for 
the season, a question likely to be degided during the 
coming week. 

Gustave Albert Lortzing’s opera, The Czar and 
Zimmerman, is to be included in the répertoire of the 
* Tdeal’’ opera company next season being given the 
title, The Czar and Carpenter. Mr. Oscar Weil, 
who has for four years been engaged at the Bush Street 
Theatre, San Francisco, in operatic translation and 
adaptation, has prepared the libretto, and the opera 
will be brought out under his direction. The cast is 
to be: Burgomaster, M. H. Whitney; Peter lvanow, W. 
H. Fessenden; the Czar, W. H, MacDonald; Marquis, 
Tom Karl; Lord Lyndham, G. Kammerlee; Lefort, 
George Frothingham; Widow Brown, Lizzie Burton; 
Marie, Marie Stone. The opera was written in 1837, 

and immediately became popular all over Germany, 
where it is still a standard work. It was brought out 
at the Gaiety Theatre, London, 1871, aud made a great 
success. The music and the book are both bright and 
attractive, and one of the notable numbers is a quartet 
for male voices, which will be sung by Messrs. Whitney, 

MacDonald, Karl and Fessenden. Lortzing was his 

own librettist, and, having been educated for the stage, 
subsequently studied music, and sang with success the 

tenor roles in this and other operas. The membership 
of the * Ideals’’ will be exactly the same as last year, 
aud the dates of the company are practically tilled for 

the entire season of 1881 and 82. 

Music IN THE PuBLic ScHoots. A number of 
well-known musical men and prominent educators 
were present in the large hall of the Hancock School 
yesterday afternoon to witness Mr. H. E. Holt’s method 
of teaching singing. Among those present were Gen- 
eral Henry K. Oliver, J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Professor David B. Hagar 
of Salem, William Coggswell of Bradford, B. J. Lang, 

J. W. Tufts, S. B. Whitney, J. B. Sharland, H. M. Ma- 
son, several of the school supervisors, and members of 
the school committee. Mr. Holt, who is one of the mu- 
sic instructors in the public schools, is a tirm believer 

in the system now taught in the publie schools, and be- 

lieves that the ear of his pupil should be trained before 

















the attempt is made to teach the‘eye; and he showed 
conclusively how practical results can be achieved by 
the staff notation. He showed that there is no need of 
the tonic sol-fa notation, which dispenses with notes 
and staff, and which is slowly creeping into the public 
schools of this country, after the English custom. Mr. 
Holt’s method consists in teaching sounds as mental 
objects, the notes being sounded in numerical order, 
thereby impressing themselves indelibly on the minds 
of the young scholars. The objective teaching is caught 
instantly by the pupils, and the exhibition given yes- 
terday by the scholars in the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes was conclusive proof that Mr. Theodore 
Tiomas erred somewhat in his statement that ‘it 
would be better to abolish music entirely from our 
schools than retain it under the present method.” The 
young pupils evinced remarkable skill in reading at 
sight, and that it was sight-readiug was demonstrated 
when one of the audience wrote a simple exercise on 
the blackboard, the same being correctly interpreted 
and readily rendered by the class. The exercises 
greatly pleased the spectators, who congratulated Mr. 
Holt on his successful demonstration of the simplicity 
and utility of his method. — Advertiser, June T. 

Music FOR THE PeorLe. The Advertiser (June 
6) discourses at length, and with hearty praise, of the 
opening Sunday afternoon free band concert provided 
by the city fathers. The crowd was very great and 
showed itself truly an audience, perfectly orderly, at- 
tentive, and apparently delighted. We quote: — 

The concert was entirely worthy of the occasion. 

The suspicion of sham, which has justly attached to 
some of the public concerts in former years, could tind 
ho warrant on this occasion, The promises were all 
fultilled. The band of fifty musicians which played to 
Mr. J. T. Baldwin’s baton contained, it is safe to say, 
no *dummies;’’ there was certainly no suggestion of 
such to the observant spectator or listener. , . . The 
music, while having enough character to demand care- 
ful attention for its proper appreciation, and to serve as 
areal means of education for the masses, yet abounded 
in melodies and striking effects that constautly arrested 
the attention of even the careless listener and effect- 
ually escaped tediousness. Too much can hardly be 
said in praise of the introduction in popular pro- 
grammes of such sterling music as Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March, the Hungarian march from Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust, and the Hallelujah chorus of 
Handel arranged for instruments. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Baldwin was the first to bring cut Mr. 
Carney’s effective military band arrangement of the 
Berlioz march, producing it at some of his concerts 
last winter. It is a fine band selection, and should be- 
come © standard favorite among programme-makers 
for popular concerts of the better sort. Yesterday’s 
concert was particularly notable. for the first produc- 
tion in America of the /tetruite Tartane, by Sellinick 
director of the: French Garde Kepublicaine. It was 
spoken of on the programme as a companion to the 
“Turkish Patrol,’’ whieh had such a rage, and it has 
many of the same elemeuts of fascination for the popn- 
lar ear; yet it is anything but a copy of the other piece. 
The piece belongs to that limited class that appeals at 
once to the popular fancy, and is heard with pleasure, 
also, one or twice at least, by the educated ear. Of the 
concert as a@ whole it may be said it was an occasion 
where the tutored and untutored listener could meet 
on a common ground of sympathy, where the one 
could find entertainment and the other both entertain- 
ment and instruction. : 
In our future oratorio performances we shall 
miss one of the most conspicuous and venerable figures 
in the chorus, that of Mr. Thomas D. Morris, one of 
the most faithful in the ranks of the Handel and Haydn 
basses. We remember with what real feeling, and 
with moist eyes, he used to speak of Bach’s Passion 
Music, after the Society had been rehearsing it. ‘The 
Transcript of June 8 says of him: 

Mr. Thomas D. Morris, a well-known citizen of the 
West End, whose deatl: is announced, was an old Free 
Soiler, an anti-slavery man, and of late years a staunch 
Republican. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature from Ward 9 in 1859 and 1860, one of the 
oldest members of the Massachusetts Charitable Asso- 
ciation, and has been a member of the Handel and 
Haydn Society for over twenty-five years, and an 
active member of the Church of the Advent ever since 
its formation. Mr. Morris was born in South Carolina, 
but inearly life went to Nantucket, where he resided 
for some time, but had been a resident of this city for 
nearly forty years, where he has been engaged in the 
manufacture of tinned paints, of which he was the in- 
ventor, and he was also the inventor of the plan of 
showing paints on cards. He was a man of sterling in- 
tegrity and had strong convictions of right and duty. 

——_@—— 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Saxe or Aurocrapus. A collection of original mu- 
sical manuscripts and autographs, belonging to Johann 
Kofka of Vienna, was sold by auction in Paris, May 
14, Bach, Beethoven, Haydu, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Weber and many other great masters of the 
last and the present ceutury were represented in the 











catalogue. But one work by Bach was offered, a suite, 
which was sold for 159 fr. There were eleven manu- 
scripts by Beethoven, which brought from 100 fr. to 
975 fr., the latter being a collection of fourteen sketches 
of motifs used in some of the master’s work of his last 
period: the autographs of the ‘ Bagatelles’ brought 
500 fr.; ten of his letters were sold at from 30 fr. to 
340 fr. A canon by Cherubini brought 45 fr., and three 
of his letters 50 fr., 60 fr. and 80 fr., respectively. A 
mass by Haydn found a purchaser at 600 fr., other 
compositions being disposed of at 150 fr., and 245 fr. ; 
five letters were knocked down at 39 fr. to 185 fr. 
Three compositions by Michael Haydn, brother of the 
author of The Creation, were bid off for 50 fr., 100 fr., 
and 126 fr. A canon by Mendelssohn was sold for 90 
fr., and an unpublished symphony, composed at the 
age of fourteen, for 685 fr.; two letters were sold for 
75 fr. and 80 fr. Mozart’s works and letters excited 
the liveliest competition. There were realized for four 
manuscripts the following prices: Cadenza of a sym- 
phonie concertante, with a letter by Aloys Fuchs, the 
Austrian composer, referring to the manuscript, one 
page, 290 fr.; two songs, written in the composer’s 
youth, two pages, 300 fr.; song, one page 340 fr.; two 
pages of a quintet for piano and wind instruments, 
420 fr. A lock of his hair sold for 115 fr., a letter of 
two pages for 1,750 fr., and another of four pages for 
2.050 fr. In the Mozart department were also found 
letters of his father and wife, and the diary of the pro- 
fessional trips made by the young Mozart, kept by his 
sister, which brought 975 fr. Seven of Schubert’s man- 
uscripts were sold at prices from 50 fr. to 200 fr., anda 
manuscript and two letters by Von Weber for 185 fr., 
145 fr. and 210 fr., respectively. The miscellaneous 
department included twenty-six titles. A programme 
in Hector Berlioz’s writing brought 11 fr., a letter by 
Gounod 88 fr., a manuscript by Meyerbeer 43 fr., a 
letter by Schumann 45 fr., one by Wagner 30 fr., and 
a collection of thirty-six signatures of distinguished 
musicians 275 fr. 


Curcaco. Mr. Theodore Thomas will give a festival 
in Chicago in 1882, immediately after those which he 
will give in New York snd Cincinnati, using the same so- 
loists. He has signed a contract with the lessee of the 
Central Music Hall, to give aseries of forty-two concerts 
in the Exposition building, beginning July 11. For this 
purpose he will have an orchestra of fifty pieces, twen- 
ty-five of which he will bring from New York. These 
concerts will be made popular in character. After the 
close of the series here he will give a week’s concerts 
in Milwaukee, and close the season, probably, in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Hans Balatka, who has done more for Chicago, 
musically, than any other man, and who is to conduct 
the June Singerfest in that city, was a musical di- 
rector at seveuteen, having been elected at that age 
leader-of the Academic Choir at Vienna, where he gave 
very acceptable concerts. 

The programme for the Festival of the North- 
American Singerbund (June 29 to July 3), Hans Ba- 
latka, Conductor, is before us. The first (Wednesday) 
evening offers Max Bruch’s Odysseus, the solos by 
Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Miss Annie Cary, and Messrs. 
Candidus and Remmertz. Thursday afternoon a mis- 
cellaneous concert, as follows: — 








Overture to Oberon. . i € te 8 ae 
*O lieb’ so lang du lieben kannst,” chorus ° Weber 
Cleveland Gesangverein. W. Malmene, Director. 


Bravoura-Variations for soprano with flute ob- 


ligato ee. - ° . ° . . . Adam 
Mme. Peschka-Leutner. Flute, Mr. Oesterle. 
Siegmund’s Love Song from * Die Walkyre” . Wagner 
Mr. W. Candidus. 

‘Tasso (Lamento e Trionfo), symphonic poem - Liszt 
Aria from ‘“*Semiramide” . ° . . . Rossini 
Miss Hannah McCarthy, of Chicago. 

Te Deum, chorus . ‘ . . ° ° e Haydn 
Cincinnati Orpheus. C. Barus, Director. 

Robert toi que j’aime from “ Robert” . . ° Meyerbeer 
Mme. E. Donaldi. 

Scherzo from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 

5 Mendelssohn 

Prayer and aria from “ Rienzi” ee ° Wagner 
. Mr. H. Lindau, of Cincinnati. 

“ Why do the Nations ” from “ Messiah ” - Handel 
Mr. J. Benzing, of Cincinnati. 

Overture to ‘* William Tell” ‘ ‘ a ‘ Rossini 


Thursday evening. First part of Elijah, by the 
Beethoven and the Bach and Handel Societies of Chi- 
cago, and the Musical Society of Milwaukee, under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn; soloists: Mme. Leut- 
ner, Miss Cary, Mr. Candidus and Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
This to be preceded by : — 

Kaisermarsch with the finalchorus . . . Wagner 
By the North-American Singerbund, 1,500 voices. 
Masonic Cantata. Mozart 


Mr. W. Candidus. 
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Prayer before Battle, chorus. . Moehring 
North-American Singerbund. 


Aria of the Queen of Night, from ‘‘ Magic Flute”’ 


Mozart 

Mme, Peschka-Leutner. 

“Che faro” from ‘‘ Orpheus” ; ° 

Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
Salamis. Triumphal hymn of the Grecks after 
the naval victory at Salamis - Bruch 
North-American Singerbund. Solo chorus by the Junger 

Miannerchor of Philadelphia. 


Gluck 


FouRTH CONCERT, FRIDAY, AT 2 P. M. 


Symphony in C (No. 2, Op. 61) - « » Sthumann 
“Vorbei”’ chorus . . . -  Moehring 
Columbus Mannerchor, Director, Carl Schoppelrei. 
Aria from “ Stradella” . .  Flotow 
Mr. Ed. Schultze, of Chicago. 
Bolero from “Sicilian Vespers” . . . 
Mme. Peschka-Leutner. 
Fantasia from “‘ Moses in Egypt,” for the 
harp . : Parish-Alvars 
Mr. H. Breytachuck, of New York. 
Qui sdegno (In diesen heiligen Hallen)’ .  . 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
** Das Madchen von Sorrent” . - .  Sehrader 
Mannerchor des Milwaukee Musik-Vereins. Eugen er 
ing, Director. 
** Awake, Saturnia!’ from ‘‘ Semele” 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
Spring’s Foreboding, chorus . - Kreutzer 
dunger Mannerchor, of Philadelphia. C. Gaertner, 
Director. 
Grand Trio from “ William Tell”  . - Rossini 
Mr. W. Candidus, Mr. F. Remmertz, Mr. M. W. Whitney. 


Verdi 


Mozart 


Handel 


FiFTH CONCERT, FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 1. 
“* Brunnen Wunderbar,” chorus with solos . ‘ Abt 
N. A. Siingerbund. Baritone solo, Mr. F. Remmertz. 
Solo chorus by the Germania Miannerchor of Cincin- 
nati. 
Aria from “Euryanthe”  . = 
Mr. W. Candidus. 
The Consecration vf Solomon's ‘Temple, chorus 
with solos . ° e 
N. A. Sangerbund. Bass solo, Mr. F. Remmertz. 
Theme and Variations *  Proch 
Mme. Peschka-Leutner. 
Scene from “ Frithjof” ° Bruch 
Apollo Club, of Chicago. Mr. Ww m, na Tomlins, Director. 
Walther’s Prize Song, from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” Wagner 
Mr. W. Candidus. 
** All alone,” chorus ° 
N. A. Sangerbund. 
**O mio Fernando,” from ‘La Favorita” . 
Mme. E. Donaldi. 
**T am a Roamer” 
Mr. M. w. Whitney. 
Drusus’s Death. Dramatic scene ° ° Reissmann 
N. A. Singerbund. Soloists: Veleda, Mme. Peschka- 
Leutner; Drusus, Mr. W. Candidus; Priest of Wodan, 
Mr. F. Remmertz. 
StxTH CONCERT, SATURDAY, JULY 2, AT 2 P. M. 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, CONDUCTOR, 
Overture to ‘‘ Robespierre” . . ° . . Litolff 
‘“*Normannenzug,” chorus’ . -  Moehring 
Germania Mannerchor, Cincinnati. Ww. Ekert, Director. 
La Captive . ° - Berlioz 
Miss Annie ‘Louise Cary. 
“ Les Preludes,” symphonic poem ° . 
Aria from ** Don Giovanni,” * 11 mio tesoro <q 
Herr Hugo Lindau von Cincinnati, 
“Rolling on foaming billows’? from the 
**Creation,” aria . ; * 
Mr. M. w. Whitney. 
Air, arranged by Rosenbecker ‘a 
a. Brude faerden, Kjerulf. 
6. Hor dss Svea Werneberg. 
Freja, of Chicago. Mr. Moo, Director. 
** Pace o mio Dio” from *‘ Forza del Destino” 
Mme. Donaldi. 

Indian March from“ L’Africaine” .  . 
SEVENTH CONCERT, SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 2. 
Festmarsch, Op.6 . ° ° e ° ° . Lassen 
** 'Tremate, Empj,”’ Trio ° - « Beethoven 
Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Mr. Candidus, Mr. F. KRemmertz. 

Introduction and Third Scene from ‘ Lohen- 
grin” . 


Webcr 


Titl 


Braun 
Donizetti 


Mendelssohn 


Mr. 


Liszt 
Mozart 


Haydn 


Bach 


Verdi 


Meyerbeer 


Wagner 


With all the principal soloists. 
Part LI. 
Ninth Symphony, Op. 125 : ° . e 


Beethoven 

Solos: Mme. Peschka-Leutner, soprano; Miss Annie 
Louise Cary, alto; Mr. W. Candidus, tenor; Mr. F. Rem- 
mertz, baritone. Festival Chorus of the N. A. Siinger- 
bund. 


Mauricio Dengremont, the young Brazilian violinist, 
who arrived in New York from New Orleans Thursday, 
was on Friday evening presented with the gold medal 
subscribed for by the Brazilian residents of New York. 
A large audience assembled in one of the parlors of 
Delmonico’s, prominent Brazilians and a number of 
the officers of the Brazilian man-of-war, Guanabara, 
now lying in New York harbor, forming a large pro- 
portion of the visitors. The obverse of the medal rep- 


resents at the base the entrance of the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro, with its wonderful girdle of mountains. 
Above these the youth is represented being borne 
heavenward upon the wings of a condor or Brazilian 
eagle, and bearing in one hand a lyre, representing 
his art, while with his outstretched right hand he points 
to the stars. At the top is the legend, ‘‘ Sic itur ad 
astra.”’ The likeness of Dengremont is excellent, 
and even without the aid of a magnifying glass the 
features are at once recognized. On the reverse there 
isa wreath, around which is the dedication: ‘A Mauri- 
cio Dengremont”’ (in the middle), ‘ Os Brazileiros 
residentes nos Estados Unidos” (around), and the 
date, ‘‘ MDCCCLXXXI.”’ The loop is set with emer- 
alds and diamonds, which, with the yellow gold, are 
the national colors of Brazil. Altogether, the medal 
is one of the finest ever struck in this country. Its ac- 
tual cost was $625. 


In 1849, when Meyerbeer brought out his Prophet, 
his most intimate friend, his alter-ego as it were, was 
an individual answering to the highly poetical name 
of August. Whowas this August, that on the follow- 
ing day could celebrate the immense success of that 
opera, with his boon friends and companions, and dare 
to say to them, “I made a capital hit last night, didn’t 
1?” Well, August was the leader of a well-organ- 
ized claque—a perfect Hercules, and thrice badly 
would have fared whoever incurred the giant’s dis- 
pleasure. His hands were of a dimension which plainly 
indicated that Providence had predestined him to the 
highest dignities in the service of his profession; his 
technical training in manifesting his approbation was 
such as to produce the impression of a crescendo ap- 
plause of a whole audience. At the rehearsals for the 
Prophet, Meyerbeer always stood near him, and lis- 
tened to August’s suggestions with an almost child-like 
simplicity, just as if August were a Delphian oracle. 
One day the great August said to the maestro, ‘‘ Strike 
out the overture — it is too tiresome, too insipid.” And 
the overture to the Prophet was never played! Mey- 
erbeer was frequently heard to say, ‘‘ August has been 
of more use to me in my theatrical practice than all 
the critics in the world!’’ 


——@——-. 
MUSIC ABROAD. 


BERLIN. A Wagnerian zealot writes to the Liepzig 
Signale :— 

The Nibelungenring, on its first performance here, 
has been extraordinarily successful at the Victoria 
Theatre. The approbation of*the audience, who 
filled every nook and corner of the spacious house, 
took the form even on the first night, when Rhein- 
gold was given, of mild enthusiasm, but it rose to 
enthusiasm in the wildest acceptation of the term, 
on the W “dh sire evening, and, were the word capable 
of still more comprehensive significance, such sig- 
nificance must be considered as having belonged to 
it after the performance of the Gétterdimmerung, 
when the flickering fire of excitement attained a 
fabulous height. Every night Wagner was the ob- 
ject of the most fervent ovations. Received with 
great applause and greeted with a flourish by the 
orchestra, so soon as he made his appearance on 
the Rheingold night, he was obliged at the conclu- 
sion of the piece to appear repeatedly on the stage 
with the artists, in their name and in his own ad- 
dressing the public in the following terms : — 

“Tf what you are expressing is intended as 
thanks, I do not take them for myself, but for the 
artists who have come together from far and near 
for the purpose of embodying my work. They 
have so identified themselves with its spirit and 
peculier style that I, too, can thank them. And I 
do so with the wish that a work which has begun so 
well to-day may continue as prosperously. If it 
has made any impression, it has done so without the 
aid of display” (‘Ohne Pracht ”) —“ it has done so 
by the power of art alone!” 

The musical success of the four performances far 
surpassed expectation. Everything connected with 
this part of the undertaking went off admirably, 
and even the Berlin Sinfoniecapelle, often run down 





as it is, accomplished, under Herr Seidl, the Leipzig 
kapellmeister, perfect miracles. We cannot award 
such high praise to the scenic arrangements or the 
decorative department; in both of these there were 
frequent shortcomings, justifying only too well 
Wagner’s words: “ without the aid of display,” pro- 
nounced on the first evening. In Rheingold, the 





artist who, in a measure owing to the part he sus- 








tained, most excited interest, was Vogl, the master 
singer of Munich, as Loge. -Alberich found an un- 
commonly clever representative in Herr Schelper, 
as did Mime in Herr Liebau. The Three Daughters 
of the Rhine were characteristically embodied by 
Mmes. Monhaupt, Kiafsky, and Lowy ; Mme. Reich- 
er-Kindermann was highly commendable as Fricks 
Mme. Schreiber looked pretty as Freia; Madlle. 
Riegler gave an appropriate rendering of Erda; 
and the two Giants, represented by Herr Ass and 
von Reichenberg, were in the best possible hands. 
With the exception of Herr von Reichenberg, who 
belongs to Hanover, all the singers last named come 
from the Stadttheater, Leipzig. Wotan, in this 
piece as well as in Die Walkiire, was represented by 
Herr Scaria, of the Imperial Opera-House, Vienna, 
who is admirably fitted for his task. The Walkiire 
performance obtained for Herr and Mme. Vogl, who 
gave a most touching embodiment of the two lovers, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, the most flattering marks 
of delight and appreciation. Herr Ress made an 
excellent Hunding; Mme. Reicher-Kindermann was 
again an effective Fricka, and the concerted Wail- 
kiire music was executed with the greatest precision 
and received with loud applause. Briinnhilde —as 
in Siegfried and Gétterdiémmerung — was confided to 
Mme. Friedrich-Materna, of the Imperial Opera- 
House, Vienna, and this renowned Wagnerian singer 
found ample scope both for her vocal and histrionic 
capabilities. Her powerful voice and impassioned 
acting impressed the public and obtained for her 
complete success. On the third and fourth night, 
Herr Jager, as Siegfried, afforded only partial 
satisfaction. It is a remarkable fact that a man of 
such colossal stature should have so comparatively 
small, and at the same time, so harsh a voice; he 
sings, moreover, out of tune. Even in his acting, 
more warmth and earnestness would have been 
welcome. As the Forest Bird, Mme. Monhaupt was 
simply perfection. In Siegfried, too, Herr Liebau 
was very successful as Mime, and Herr Schelper 
as Alberich, while the W anderer of Herr Scaria 
was not less excellent than Mdlle. Riegler’s Erda. 
Of the artists in the (Gétterdémmerung, we must 
place in the first line Herr Schelper as Hagen, 
and the Rhine Daughters’ Triad, represented by 
Mmes. Monhaupt, Klafsky, and Lowy. Vocally 
good, Mme. Schreiber as Gutrune was histrionically 
somewhat monotonous. Herr Wiegand, also of the 
Leipzig Stadttheater, was quite satisfactory as 
Gunther, in so far as his voice was concerned. Wal- 
traute afforded Mme. Reicher-Kindermann an oppor- 
tunity for displaying her magnificent organ to the 
greatest possible advantage. The choruses went off 
with certainty and precision. In conclusion, a word 
of recognition is due to the artistic director of the 
whole, Herr Atigelo Neumann, who may now look 
back with no small satisfaction on the undertaking 
suggested and happily carried out by himself. It is 
to be hoped the public will take the same interest 
in the ensuing three “ cycles.” 


Paris. A despatch announces the death of Henri 
Vieuxtemps, the celebrated Belgian violinist and com- 
poser. He was born in Verviers, February 20, 1820, 
and was the son of a tuner of instruments. He played 
the violin at the age of eight years, and was a pupil of 
De Bériot for months. He studied composition under 
Reicha, appeared with success in Paris and Vienna in 
1830, and spent several years in professional journeys 
through Europe, becoming a public favorite, especially 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow. He made three visits 
to America, in the years 1843, 1855 and 1870, respec- 
tively, on the last occasion being associated with Mad- 
ame Nilsson in concerts. His playing was distinguished 
by great energy and breadth, with remarkable ele- 
gance and correctness. His compositions have many 
of the qualities of classical and modern music. 

— The conclusion of the 20th season of the con- 
certs which M. Pasdeloup inaugurated and has con- 
ducted during that long period with sych indefatigable 
perseverance in Paris was triumphantly celebrated by 
a festival given in his honor in the great hall of the 
Trocadéro Palace. In sympathy with his continual 
efforts, his friends rallied round him in such numbers 
that the immense hall, which is all that remains of 
the exhibition of 1878, was literally crammed. 


Lonpon. Speaking of the début of Mme. Menter, pi- 
anist, the Telegraph says: “ She sought no occult mean- 
ing where the thought lay on the surface, and never as- 
sumed to show what the master might, could, would or 
should have done had she been at his ride. Ina bla- 
tant and presumptuous age of ‘ pianism,’ this is qnite 
refreshing, and cheeks the expression of a wish, often 
provoked, that some supernatural power would demol- 
ish every piano in a single night, even as the first-born 
of Egypt perished.’’ 





